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A New Series of Spanish Texts | 
Prepared under the direction of Professor FrepEertcK B. LUQUIENS, | 


Sheffield Scientifie School, Yale University, Ceneral Editor 


Fuentes and Francois’ A Practical Spanish Grammar 


Is a simple, well-organized beginners’ book, planned to give the student 
a practical knowledge of Spanish based upon an understanding of funda- 
mental grammatical principles. The reading selections introduce every- 
day occurrences with a special tendency toward commercial life. 

The book is a commonsense presentation in accordance with the 
Direct Method. The exercises are arranged for free conversation and are 
designed to strengthen the student’s grasp of the rules, increase his 
vocabulary, encourage his thinking in Spanish, and help him to express 
himself easily. 

Class helps are abundant. Besides the oral drills there are blank 
filling and substitution exercises and other forms of drill material that 
lead the way to sentence building and self-expression. Review exercises 
are grouped at suitable stopping places. A section is devoted to the 
writing of correct letters to business firms in Mexican and South American 
cities. A summary of the entire subject of verbs is given in the appendix. 


DeVitis and Luquiens’ Elementary Spanish American Reader 
is made up of short, simple selections, well graded as to difficulty. 


Questionnaires, and composition exercises are included. 


Supple’s Spanish Reader of South American History 
provides a series of spirited sketches in which the pupil is introduced to 
the important events and characters in South American history. Ques- 


tionnaires, composition exercises, notes and vocabulary. 


Bardin’s Leyendas Historicas Mejicanas 
consists of selections from the writings of Heriberto Friis which explain 
modern Mexico. There are notes and a vocabulary. 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 
Ivy was with considerabl hesitaney that 
[ accepted the invitation so kindly extended 


; 


me to address you this evening, as i 





ems almost presumptuous on my part to 

of educational matters before a gath 
ng of experts, such as this. We hear, 
wever. so much these days about pre 
dness of all kinds, that it may be that a 
on of the subject of educational 
paredness from the point of view of a 

ess man may be of interest to you. 
(nd in speaking of such preparedness, I re- 


as much to training for publie service, 


r business. We need trained workers 
intelligent citizens and these our edu 
nal system must provide. There are 


us kinds of national preparedness and 
ational preparedness is by no means 
least of these. Discipline, thorough 
s and efficiency are not only m litary 
rtues, but also requisites for industrial, 
mmerecial and civie success. The survival 
the fittest still holds true and just as 


Rome fell because its people became deea 


dent, so to-day, no nation ean live whos 
izenship is shiftless, inefficient and in 
a lequately trained and educated. 

It is perhaps particularly appropriate at 
the present time in this crisis of the affairs 
of the world, when the future, ves, even the 
present is shrouded in so much uncertainty 
and doubt, for men following different eall 
ngs, but pursuing the same ideals, to take 
counsel together as to how the growing gen- 
eration may best be trained to cope with 
the serious problems which it will have to 


1An address before the Asso ition of Urban 


Universities at the College of the City of New 


York on November 15, 1916 
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which the European nations are so un- 
happily engaged, there will come a struggle 
of almost equal intensity for industrial su- 
premacy, in which all countries will strain 
effort to be victorious. 


battle 


every The present 


world war is, as it is, a between 
schoolmasters, as the questions at issue are 
those arising from different schools of eul- 
ture, thought and philosophy. This will be 
no less the case in the competition for the 
markets of the world and much will, there- 
fore, depend upon the training given by 
the different nations to their growing gen- 
That 
ing men in Europe realize this is very ap- 


The 


discipline and training, which the war has 


erations. sober-minded and far-see- 


parent from many recent utterances. 


given and is giving to foreign young men, 
is bound to be a tremendous asset to these 
countries, when they can utilize these forees 
for peaceful pursuits. 

We must also consider, whether our pres- 
ent educational system makes adequate pro- 
vision for the preparation of young men 
for publie life, and, if not, what we should 


do to so shape it as to enable it to do so. 
At the present time, those who wish to de- 
vote themselves to publie affairs, whether 
Federal, 
variably study law and become admitted to 


The 


legal profession has thus become about our 


state, or almost in 


municipal, 
the bar as a step towards this end. 
only gateway to publie life. I think we all 
realize that this has its disadvantages, and 
courses of training should be 


that other 


provided. The conception of citizenship 
has grown very materially among our peo- 
ple during the past years and we are gradu- 
ally developing a body of young men, who 
are ina position to, and who desire to edu- 
cate themselves towards contributing their 
for 


training towards this end are sadly lacking 


share of service. Facilities 


publie 


and provision should be made that courses 


of instruction be available for those plan- 
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ning such a career, just as thev now are f 
the learned professions, 
We ean 


educat ion 


not depend, however. on eo] 


legiate alone tor accomplishing 
this and elementary and secondary schoo 

their share by providing proper 
Whether they are 


doubtful. There 


to be in our elementary and secondary edu 


must do 
doing s 


preparation. 


now appears very seems 


cation a lack of thoroughness, which, eom 
ing as it does in the formative period of 
child’s life, is apt to have very far-reach 
ing effects. There is apparently not 
enough thorough teaching of fundamentals, 
and the old-fashioned three R’s no longer 
which 


seem to be receiving the attention 


they should. I think you will bear me out 
that the handwriting alone of the average 
high-school graduate is enough to disqualify 
him for many positions in the business 
I do not wish to eriticize our edu 
but I that 


gentlemen, dealing as you do with higher 


world. 


eational system, think you, 


education, will agree that in many in 


stances the material with which you have 
to deal is unsatisfactory in many respects, 
that a 
men and young women come to college im 
One 


and very large number of young 


properly or inadequately prepared. 
of the 


which has come under my observation, is 


greatest faults in this connection, 
that our young people are not taught to 


There 


cleney without the power of concentration, 


concentrate. ean be no real effi 
and it seems a pity that more stress is not 
Another 
thing in which our schools seem to be defi 


If the 


students can not be disciplined with regard 


laid upon this important factor. 
cient is in the matter of discipline. 


to their attendance, behavior and the like, 
then there is little chance of disciplining 
Positive knowledge is what 
The world deals 


their minds. 
is needed, not guess work. 
with facts and bluffing does not lead to 
How often do we hear a child, or 
‘*T do not re 


Success. 


even an older student say: 
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member, I learned that last year,’’ or even 
worse, guessing at the answer to a question ? 
There seems to be too little reviewing of 
what has gone before, with the result that 
there is but little accurate and thorough 
knowledge. How many graduates of our 


schools. or even of our colleges, can name 


correctly the countries of the world, their 
capitals and their most important natural 
the 


states of the United States, to say nothing 


resourees, or 


even state correctly all 
of their capitals? It may be said that if 
these faults exist, why try to develop our 
collegiate system? This does not seem to be 
a sufticient reason for not undertaking the 
work, as one great advantage in making 
the 


tion, is the effect upon secondary and ele- 


requirements of higher educa- 


rigid 
mentary education. There is no doubt that 
if the collegiate standard is high, there must 
be a beneficial reaction upon the prepara- 
tory schools. 

There appears to be a steadily growing 
belief on the part of the American people 
in the value of systematic school training; 
first, in the desirability of making elemen- 
tary edueation available for all, and, see- 
ondly, in providing proper courses of in- 
struction for special training for the voca- 
tion which the student wishes to adopt. 
Business is no longer a trade, but a pro- 
fession, and it is just as important that 
young men, who wish to adopt business or 
publie careers, should have the opportunity 
of educating themselves along lines which 
that 
schools should be provided to train lawyers, 


will enable them to do so, as law 
medical colleges for doetors and technieal 
When that is done, 


IS expecting to enter the 


schools for engineers. 
the boy, who 
higher lines of business or of public serv- 
ice, will as invariably look toward a college 
or university to secure a part of his train- 
ing, as does the lawyer, physician or engi- 
neer. The facilities for this purpose are of 


but very recent development and those thus 
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far provided are still inadequate to meet 
the demands. 

As is doubtless known to many of you, 
we tried to do something along these lines a 


short time ago here in New York, but un 
fortunately 
The 


should be real cooperation between business 


. 
our plan failed of fruition 


underlying thought was that there 


men, educators and the 


municipality, each 
contributing their experience and their ef 
forts, so that something practical and effee 
tive might result. It would have been, to 


Say the least, an interesting experiment 


and | am econvineed would have been 
a distinct suecess. What the committee 
of commercial edueation of the Chamber 


State of New York. 
the honor to be ehair 
man, the 


negotiations in 1913 and 1914. in eo 


of Commerce of the 
of which I had 
planned to accomplish during 
operation with the trustees of the College 
of the City of New 


authorities, was as follows: It 


York and with the « ity 
was proposed 
that there should be established in this city 


a college of commerce and administration 
and 


College of the City 


and CIVICS, 


and a museum of commerce 
that the old site of the 
of New York at Lexington Avenue and 23d 


] 


Street should be utilized for this purpose. 


The city was to provide the site and the 
Chamber of Commerce was to furnish the 
sum of $500,000 for erecting the building 
and a fund of $200,000 for the establish 
ment of a museum, which sums had been 
assured to the Chamber. The city was to 
equip the building and to undertake to 
maintain the college and pay the running 


and 


The college 


museum were to be administered by a board 


expenses of the museum. 
of trustees, consisting of representatives of 
the city of New York, of the College of the 
of New York and of the ¢ 
ot the State of New York re 


City hamber ol 


Commerce 


quent econterences were 


parties interested and it was believed 


an agreement had been reach 
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tant all material points, but finally 
I plan failed, because, coming as this did, 
hortly after the outbreak of the European 


war, the city did not feel justified in 


thorizing the « 


xpenditure for 


which would have be 


tenance 


Irom it Newot ations having continued 
for more than two vears, the donors had to 
be released from their pledges and _ tl 
plan, therefore, had to be abandoned he 
donors had most read iequle the 
delays and eo immation of the pla Dut 
as its a nuplishment seemed impossible 
Withinar ibie Time, 1t harad emer 
fair to hold cm in ) tO then 
pleda Chere . Ww ad | } mn ad 
that tl repre tatives oT ft! i as 
desirou s were those of the ( nber ic 
of the colle to econsumma f plan, but 
change financial conditions 1 some of 
tl fticials to beheve it it was bette 
to caetet na a te] r ¢ e] ind mn the 
establishment of tl eollege and of the mu 
eum rhe general ¢ sensus of opinion oO 
all onsulted a 1 tim Was 1 t there 
was need in the eity of New York fora 
stitution on the @o re plan. Which should 
include in its curriculum at rive partie 
ular emphasis to continuat classes hold 
ing then s in the lat on and 
to evening ¢ and | nil 
stitution on the college pla W had in 
mind one sin ir t 1 col é I rts and 
serenees, In tha would hay SUD int ally 
| me entral requirems would 
ilord tl same n tal diseipline and eul 


provisions m 


evel Tha pract ( il experience ind Sper il 
knowledge might be permitted to take the 
place of eertain counts in tl ntrance ex 
aminations and an ineentive thus be fur 
nished to voung men who had not been 


able to complete a high-sehoo! 


eourse. 
It seemed particularly appropriate that 


such an institution for higher commercial 
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and administrative training should 
maintained by the municipality and 
nstruction should be made availal t 
Whether the instruetion should bi 
lute free, or whether some mode 
charge should be made, or deposit 1 
Was a question which wa for 
aetermination The tenden i 
legiate education seems to | to 1 
ossible for capable ith to shor 
period of study by one or two 
would probably not | easv to | 
rout ears amb us and ¢ ) 
ondary rraduate whose entral 
rem tive positiol d Ll? rT ¢ 
a diploma from the college of ! ! 
While t Was ir Opinion that 
of ecomn e, which we had in min : 
provide primarily a four-vears’ « 
felt that f s should be ¢ 
eom t ! ( The ( Ils hh 
t en those attending o1 

; could take advantag 
s and derive benefit fro 
tion thus received We planned 
requirements for ent? e should | 
lar to those now required for entra 


upon comme 


In HIS one Ton ma \ } l . 
t eems to be a t leney in cor 
} ! ! | e¢ iT ! to em] . 
stron clerical subject-mattet S 
bool }) ne DUS cs rithmet ‘ 
raphy and = typewriting, business 
spondence, et While these courses 


mportant and must be 


not be permitt 
the 


| fear, not had practical training in | 


intensiveness and 


methods. 
We 


should 


ness 
planned further that the 


provide continuation and evel 
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publications, this is hardly possible for men 
subjects, or those 
For 


are few text-books and publications 


teaching commercial 


dealing with public service. these, 
there 
and it is, as a rule, only those actively en- 
gaged in business and in publie life who 
are able to keep step with the times. 


and ad- 


ministration, or developing existing facil- 


In creating colleges of commere: 


ties, particular thought should be given to 


lucational needs ot men who 


young 
ire not absolutely dependent upon finding 


an immediately paying posi- 


to train clerks, 


at an early age 
her words, not 


young men, who 


world on 


business 


at once having 


hasis, 
livelihood, or who have sufficient in 
ent means to enter publie life, an e 


to enable them to do so. I do not 


evraduate schools for this purpose, e 


for the very limited number who may w 


to pursue special COUTrSeS oft study, hut 


prefer colleges running concurrently with. 


but separately from, colleges of arts and 


sciences. This would not prevent 


being 


of other departments of a university 


availed of, if feasible, but the student 


! 
r COmuleve 


upon 


it should enroll 


definitely 


as a student in the school of com- 


merece and administration, with a defi 


study mapped out for him. 


eourse ol 


sibly partly required and partly elee 


leading upon its completion to a degree 


college 


corresponding to the B.A. of 


on could then be made for 
addition to lead 


In pursuing this 


s. Provis 

this. 
‘’s degree 

plan, would 

more 

Vision 

made if he @ llege 

providing after 


eenter 


of population by 


noon and evenin: ‘ontinua mn classes and 


Government, as well as business, 
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more and more scientific 


trained officials for domestic 


or foreign service. 


‘commerce of this nature lends itself par- 
ularly well to this purpose and without 
much addition to its curriculum ean readily 
» proper facilities for such train 

, a college of com- 

merece, of administration, of publie service 
civics, and its graduates equipped 


to enter any one of these fields. Connected 


with such a eollege, if in any way po 


a museum of commerce and 
with ample library facilities to 


a laboratory and place of refer- 


a matter of deta 


a suggestion in regard to 


LV | repeat here 
the method of teaching foreign languages 


made from time to time t 


1 have 


various edueators, with whom I have had 


‘oming in contact. It seems 


privilege of 


+ 


iat our collegiate system of teac! 


ing languages is wrong, in that the spoken 


language is neglected. and too much empha 
sis is laid upon the literature and writt 


language. 


It has been the experience of 
that 
ege graduate, who has not had special out- 


ide facilities fi 


the average col- 


every one, 1] ve, 
r learning languages, is un- 


able t speak them or even to write them 
notwithstanding the fact that he 
them 


would be well, after 


prop riv, 


may have studied during his school 
and eollege course. It 
the student has received a sufficient ground 
language in 


in the question, to have 


some defin te subject, f possible one econ- 
ected with the country of the language 1 


question, actually taught 


by a native of the country. 
trade 


South America, a knowledge of Spanish is 


with the development of our 


becoming more and more necessary, and it 
might be well to try the experiment, after 


the student has had a certain preliminary 
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after leaving school On the industrial 


side the workshop attempts to do, under 
simplified conditions, the things which the 
boy or girl will be called upon to do in seri- 
In the 


in the curriculum 


ous complexes later. same way eacl 


element represents In 


some group of situations ex 


miniature 


pected in after life In reography, for ex 


ample, the child lives through, in schematic 


form, certain incidents which he may be 


called history to ro 


upon later in his 
Thus he traces a water 


York, or 


Alexandria, in antiecipa- 


through in earnest. 


route from Chicago to New from 
Philadelphia to 
tion of his own sending, or traveling on, a 


makes al 


ship between these ports, or he 


inventory of the bought 


ceommodit ies to be 


or sold in certain markets in mimicry of 
his possible future business dealings with 
those markets. 

Thus the curriculum represents aspects 
of life 


nated and the typical ones made to stand 


with all accidental features elimi- 


out with the prominence with which the 


central features of a diagram are repre 
It constitutes, in fact, a laboratory 


in labo 


isolated 


sented. 


study of life in which, as is usual 


ratories, the critical elements are 
from their ordinary confusing attendants 
relations. 
economy and 


studied in their typical 


for the 


and 
And, 
rorical 


studies of probable future life are grouped 


peda- 


sake of 


convenience, these laboratory 


into certain ‘‘ecourses’’ on the basis of more 
or less appropriate principles of classifica- 
tion. 


Now it 


lum, from the standpoint of complete liv- 


is evident that an ideal eurricu- 
ing, would undertake to anticipate in type 
all the experiences which would be likely to 
life. There 


a course representing each im- 


confront the child in his future 
would be 
portant phase of individual, social and in- 
dustrial life, setting up in advance, in ar- 
tificial but typieal form, its probable situ- 
ations, and dwelling upon each phase as 
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required 


fully as its particular nature 


But that this ideal is not now realized is 
well known. For, on the one hand, we 
have much material in our curriculum that 


has its justification in a backward rather 


than a forward look—that is there as the 
result of history and allowed to stay Just 
‘*because it has always been there’ ’—and, 


on the other hand, there are many im 
portant phases of life—and among them 
many wherein the requirements of com 


plete living would demand formal prepa- 
represented in 


in that of 


ration—not systematically 


the curriculum at all, at least not 


reach the 


masses of the 


the schools W hich 
| 


people the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

[It was to fill one of these gaps that the 
course to be here described was worked out 
by the The 


aimed to anticipate and to prepare reac 


writer. problems which it 


tions for were those which have to do with 


the intelligent control of the mind in its 


effort to adjust the conduct of the indi- 
vidual to the many situations which con 
front him. The course consisted of ma- 


lik ‘ly to be useful to the 


hizh-school 


terials, most 


graduate, selected 


socioloey . 


average 
from psycholegy, logic, ethics 
and the psychology of religion, organized 
into as much of a unit as practicable, and 
adapted to the level of 
The point of 
however, the individual, and only such ele 


selected 


secondary-school 


seniors. orientation was, 


ments were from the above sci- 


addition to being relatively 


had a 


individual 


ences as, 1n 


most useful, direct bearing upon 


how the could make most ef- 


fective his own life. The ground covered 
is indicated by the list of topics given at 
the end of this paper. 

Since it drew from a wider field than any 
of the contributing sciences alone covers, 
it was plainly one of that group of gen- 
eral courses which have been recently ma- 
their geroup one of 


king appearance, a 
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a recognized place in the high school, \ 
, : , = ‘ 
f which a second—general mathematics mo 
s been given Col sick rable attention, al | ; S brit 
f which others are sure to find their way wl 
) Ss ondary SCTLOO Curricula kor ~ 
f a better name he writer called the 
irs Dvnam Psycho thoue! oh-s . 
that was somewhat inft tous It might ic 
have heen called (rt eral rl losop! \ were ore? sy 
it for the formidable sugg ms which — tl 5 
t word carries wit t. and for tl fact A 
t iuthough the matter upon whiel t that w 
| 
! S usually ! lal l ra depart S 
? T } sO yhy T VAS ! a losop 4 T \ 
I I we I see on 
tall intl proper senst f the word s t 
work differed, however nh one rn tl Su 
portant respect fr ? others of the so | LS 1 
I . i . . . 
‘ , 
ral courses. General science and «a versa 
ral mathematics are primarily acquaint of d 
and appreciation courses. They are rr. 
tended to awaken an interest in the spe vidual 
sciences Uupol which they draw, and to An I { 
rive such general acquaintance with thes Ss fol t t 
fields as will enable the student to under were such as 
stand something of what one is talking the streal { 
about who makes reference to some matter ture of f{ 
with these serenees But the eourse etinet p ; 
here in question was not primarily an the physio 
quaintanee and appreciation course Its pS noiogy f 
I t t . 
purpose was distinctly practical. It plu and figures of 


dered its Egypt, not that it might carr) 


home the spoils and set them on the mantel vy pl 

but that it might use them as the humblest troduced tl! 

sort of every-day tools. It was intended portant — 

to be a practical course in th control of trate this | 

the mind tior his S 
The criterion for the selection of ma pra py 

terial was, therefore, on the one hand, use 1. How Ow 

fulness. W eonesr rned ourselves about s} owine t 7 


the art of controlling the mind rather than } 


about the pure science of the mind ey th: 


scriptive and explanatory psychology were 
passed by, except as they administered to ie 
a specifically practical purpose—not be 


cause explanation of the nature and activ n 
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added wealth can be mined from 
the environment. 

2. How Misunderstandings Arise, namely 
from the fact that each party apperceives 
a situation from only a single angle, and 
that 
be settled by each fellow trying to put him- 


self into the other fellow’s shoes—to apper- 


alone 


most such misunderstandings could 


ceive the situation, that is, from the other 
fellow’s angle. 

4. Apperception and Tact, that whatever 
one wishes to present he must hitch up 
with the auditor’s ‘‘apperception mass’’ 
and how that is to be done. 

t. How Our Senses Deceive Us, in which 
the discussion of illusion and hallucination 
was extended, by something of a stretch, 
into intellectual as well as sensuous misap- 
prehension and the necessity for checks 
upon hasty conclusions emphasized. 

5. Keeping Open-minded toward Prog- 
blind conservatism was at- 


ress, in which 


‘ 


tributed to the race getting into an ‘‘ap- 


perceptive rut’’ and the emotional resist- 
ance to change to a merely psychological 
inertia rather than a moral obligation. 
As a second illustration | may mention 
the method of attack 
problem of ethics. Here we began by ad- 


the worth-while 


upon the central 
wo- 
man must be strong, virile, aggressive. We 
even insisted that the youth is on the right 
track when he is afraid of appearing 


‘*sissy.’’ We 


mitting that man or 


wanted no wishy-washy, 


spineless mamma’s boy who goes about with 
a broad starched collar and a big blue neck- 


But then we 
no bungling one. 


We wanted a sport. 
wanted a real 
Our question was, then, what are the marks 
of the real sport? What will the 
sistently virile, red-blooded man or wo- 
man do? Will he or she attempt to find 
strength in dazzling others by display of 
dress or manner? Will he seek it in sel- 
fishness? Will he expect it from pleasure ? 
Will he look for it in indifference to for- 


tie on. 
sport, 


con- 
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tune? Will he court it in the role of the 
Or will he find it as loyal 
these 


popular hero? 
servant of society? Discussion of 
questions we conducted on the frank level 
of the adolescent. There was even no ban 
on a little slang where it would materially 
strengthen the expression. 

On the other hand, the matter admitted 
was confined to what could hang together 
For 


into a more or less coherent whole. 


any course must have a certain organic 
unity and this is no less true of the general 
The gen- 


eral course is no haphazard collection. It 


than of the specialized courses. 


has its own criterion for the admission or 
exclusion of subject-matter. It has its own 
chosen range and maintains, more or less 
If it did 


not it would not fulfil the necessary condi- 


consistently, its own viewpoint. 


tions for a place as a curricular element. 
Our point of orientation was the individ- 
Whatever entered had to be of some 
dynamie service to the person to whom the 
It had to be 
of such character as to tend to make his 


ual. 
instruction was to be given. 


personal adjustments to his world more 


effective on the side of his social, intel- 
lectual and industrial relationships. 

Such criterion made it necessary to omit 
itself 


which 


have been 
really fell 


In sociology, for 


much which would in 


worth ineluding, and 
within our general range. 
example, there is a large amount of useful 
matter not included. Such topies as the 
nature of society, how aggregates of peo- 
ple are formed, the process of socialization, 
the significance of the family and the school 
and other social institutions, problems of 
immigration, the care of the poor, and a 
thousand others are eminently practical, 
but they are of interest primarily from the 
group standpoint and only indirectly topics 
which bear upon the individual’s making 
effective of his own conduct. In like man- 
ner an effort to clear up the pupil’s notion 


of what constitutes true honor, patriotism 
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friendship ; to enforce the virtues of 
‘sty, thrift, truthfulness and others; 
to develop an acquaintance with, and 
appreciation of, our social institutions 
‘great men of the past and the pres- 
would surely be a laudable effort, but 
it would not have been coherent with our 
ther material nor in aceord with our view- 
nt. In faet there is room for a number 
ceneral courses in thi ide field of 
‘ial, moral and economic relationships 
‘+h with its own viewpoint. But it was 
purpose o1 
fine itself 1etly, in the selection and 
canization of its matter, to the viewpoint 
individual in his effort to so adjust 
imself to his intellectual, social and in 
} 


ro. rt 
qaustrial 


problems as to make his life as 
foreeful and effective as possible. and approve 
So much for the didactic side. But a ‘ollow the w 
finite intellectual basis for the control 
et is far from enough. In conse 
there is a second feature of this apparently 
‘se quite as important as the criterion mathematics, an 
for the selection of materials This is the tory, we forget 
effort to give it an emotional core. Thi 
youth must not only be shown how to et! 
fectively control his mind. Such know! 
is sterile, inert, even morbid. He 
be made to care to rightly control it 
out of his impulses rather than his 
intellect that his actions arise. Such emo 
tional core, to give impulsive momentum, 
was sought through literary materials—in- 
cidents from stories or biographies, quota- 
tions from great essays and addresses, and 
selections from poetry—incorporated in the — tend, it 
text. Of course one can not be sure that fronted 
to quote a strong and nobly put prose sen swing bac 
timent, or a happily expressed poem, how- point which he one: 
ever relevant to the subject-matter of the knowledge that there 
text, will necessarily emotionalize this mat should be worth much 
ter. It may not, in many cases, do so at all took the course were una 
and certainly the enthusiasm and the per- ng that it had proved wort 


sonal character of the teacher will be as that it had helped them in the solut 


big as, or bigger factor than, any that can problems about which they were jus 
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beginning to think seriously, and that, in 
their opinion, it was valuable because it 
dealt with the matters with which they 
would be engaged in later life. A number 
of them enthusiastically claimed that it 
had been the best course they had ever 
taken. Of course such comments from stu- 
dents are not to be taken too seriously, but 
the writer was convinced, by his experience 
the the 


it is an entirely feasible and 


in teaching course during two 


that 
fruitful undertaking. 


years, 


In order to give a more exact idea of 
what the course included I shall append a 
list of chapter headings from the mimeo- 
graphed manuscript upon which the course 
was based, indicating also the fields upon 


which each chicfly draws. 


LIST OF CHAPTER HEADINGS 
I. How Our World Gets Enriched (Psy.). 
(Fact 
The richness of our outer world depends 
have 


and nature of apperception. 


upon the inner richness which we 

developed. 

How Misunderstandings Arise (Psy.). 
(‘‘Double Apperception.’’ The ef- 

fect of mood and its control.) 

How Experience Deceives Us (Psy.). 
(Illusion and hallucination and their 
practical lessons. ) 

”, Apperception and Tact (Psy.). 

(Hitching up with the auditor’s ‘‘ap- 
’? The length of a 


A sympathetic interpreta- 


perception mass. 

work period. 

tion of supposed stupidity.) 

’, Race 

minded 

Eth.). 

‘Il. How We Solve Our 
scious Use of Hypotheses (Logic). 

. Our Concepts and How We Make Them 


Apperception—Keeping 
Toward (Psy. and 


Open 


Progress 


Problems—Con- 


Clear (Psy. and Logic). 
How We Keep Our Ideas Clear—Careful 
Use of Words (Psy. and Logic). 

. How We Learn the Causes of Things 
(Logic). 
(Superstition. Mill’s Experimental 

Methods. ) 

‘. The Pitfalls of Reasoning (Logic). 
(The material, and some of the for- 

mal, fallacies.) 


AND 
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XI. What We Owe to Imitation (Psy.). 
XII. How Works its Way into 

Conduct. (Psy.). 
XIII. Three 


Psy.). 


Suggestion 


Special Forms of Suggestion 
(Hypnotism, mental healing and for- 
tune telling.) 
XIV. The Character of the Crowd (Sociology). 
XV. Constructive 
(Sociology). 
XVI. The Factors in Personality (Analytic). 
XVII. The Effective Use of the Memory (Psy.). 
XVIII. 
XIX. Imagination and its Culture (Psy.). 
XX. Attention (Psy.). 
XXI. The Making 
Psy.). 
XXII. Character and Will (Psy., Ethics, Meta- 
physics). 
XXIII. Strong Self—The ‘‘Social Lion’’ 


Leadership of the Crowd 


Mental Imagery (Psy.). 


and Breaking of Habits 


(Eth- 
ics). 
XXIV. The Strong Self—Selfishness (Ethics). 
XXV. The Self (Eth- 
ies). 
XXVI. The Strong 
(Ethies). 
XXVII. The Strong Self—One’s Life in 
Work (Ethies). 
How Work May be Saved From Drudg- 
ery (Ethics). 
Loyalty as the Solution (Ethics). 
Royce’s ‘‘Philosophy of 


Strong -Independence 


Self—The Popular Hero 


One’s 
XXVIII. 


XXIX. 
( Following 
Loyalty.’’) 
.. The Choice of a Profession (Industrial 
Psychology). 
Efficiency in One’s Work (Industrial 
Psychology ). 
In the Valleys—The 
Periods of Discouragement 
Education and of Religion). 
XXXIII. The Strong Man’s Religion 
Phil. of Religion). 
(Religion and Strength. 
volved in religious growth.) 


Psychology of 
(Psy. of 


(Psy. and 


Problems in- 


CHARLES C. PETERS 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


REHABILITATING THE RURAL 
SCHOOL 
THE functional insufficiency of the rural 
school has become a commonplace with 
those interested in educational reform. 
But from some cause or other no adequate 
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solution of the difficulty appears to be im- 
mediately forthcoming. Why this failure 
to reorganize the rural school ? Is the diffi 
eulty with its patrons or with the eduea 
tional experts? Probably both are lacking 
n sufficient vision to see the problem in 
true light. The former, with but scanty 
comparative knowledge of educational sys 
tems and influenced by custom and tradi 
tion rather than by a scientific outlook, fail 
to perceive that the rural school of to day 
does little to help them solve the problems 
of rural life which embarrass them. Ih 
leed, those same problems like the ineffi 
ency of their schools, are too little in their 
consciousness Although they have been 
their old tlme meager seil 
sufficiency by impact with the modern it 
dustrial system, which has at last invaded 
agriculture, they do not yet sufficiently 
lize their maladjustment to cause them 
to turn to the rural school for a remedy. 
Likewise, the educational expert has been 
so exclusively interested in the psychology her than thi 
of learning and teaching that he has almost The rural te: 
forgotten the curriculum. An exaggerated must remai 
statement of this fact occurs in the oft nomie and 
repeated comp!aint that the average teacher community 
of educational subjects ‘‘does not eare in the normal] 
what you teach so long as you teach | 
well.’’ The result of this one-sided em 
phasis in educational discussion has been _ not 
that a large literature dealing with met! instruction 
ods has appeared while very little has been so complete! 
written on the content of the curriculum. method req 
And nowhere has this neglect of content room for 
by the educational expert shown up so Now 
patently as in the case of the rural school. writer 
Nowhere else is the curriculum so nearly = functionalizing th 
completely out of touch with the problems tion of the curr 
of living. Yet, all too frequently have following brief ou 


programs of rural schoot reform either urgently needed to be w 


neglected the question of what the rural eral organization of the 
school shall teach, or they have made it an change is placed first 
entirely secondary and incidental problem 1. The people of the 
= es 


a ne 


of discussion. in partic 
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emotional adjustment to the entirely new 
upon them 
Not only do 


they need to comprehend the theory and 


problems which have come 


within the last generation. 


practise of rural sanitation, of rural eco- 
nomie organization, cooperation and mar- 
keting, of social organization as embodied 


in the rural social center and the reor- 


ganized rural school and rural church, and 


many other similar new institutional and 


functional adjustments of country life, but 
they also need to learn to look forward to 


these thines and to desire to strive for 


them. This new emotional attitude of seek- 


ing to attain, necessary as it is to social 


reorganization, can come only through 
familiarity with the adjustments to be de- 
sired. 

that 


upon knowledge, and it is almost equally 


It is a truism progress depends 
well recognized that reform is more effee- 
tive when it is a growth from an inner ap- 
preciation than when imposed from with- 
the intentions of 
It is 
imperative, therefore, that the people of the 


out, however benevolent 


the self-appointed reformers may be. 
rural communities be better informed re- 
garding their own problems. In most states 
there is a reascnably effective agricultural 
extension service and in some states this 
service has attained a high degree of effi- 
ciency. But it suffers from two handicaps, 
one of which is inherent and the other inci- 
dental but none the less effective. The in- 
cidental handicap consists in the limitation 
by law and administrative direction of the 
Smith-Lever extension funds to work in 
agricultural 

nomics. Not 
grants form the backbone of all agricul- 
tural extension work, but thev give char- 


funds 


home 
Smith-Lever 


production and eco- 


only do the 


acter and direction to correlative 


granted by the states. At present there 
seems to be no hope that agricultural ex- 
tension will carry any significant message 
to the farmers regarding the broader social 
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and economic problems of the rural com- 
munities. The fundamental diffi- 
culty in agricultural extension is that its 


more 


educative influence reaches just those 


farmers who are least in need of its mes- 
sage, while these farmers who are too apa- 
thetic even to be interested do not receive 
the instruction. This limitation is every- 
in extension work, even of the 


And it is not likely that any 


where felt 
best 
compulsory attendance scheme, such as ex- 


sort. 


ists for schools, can be invoked to remedy 
the difficulty. 

There is also an appreciable amount of 
educative work in regard to the broader 
problems of rural social life being accom- 
plished by the church, chautauquas, the 
agricultural press and a few similar volun- 
tary agencies. But it is the characteristic 
nature of voluntary organizations, depend- 
ent upon service income for their support, 
that publie 
opinion rather than lead it. 


generally they must follow 
Therefore we 
ean searecely hope for either a rapid or a 
thorough reconstruction of the foundations 
of rural social life through these agencies. 


We must fall back, 


rural school as the only agency which ful- 


therefore, upon the 


fills all the fundamental conditions neces- 
sary to equip it for the work of educating 
the rural population up to the new require- 
The 
rural school, under proper conditions as to 
should be 


ments of country life in our day. 
and curriculum, 
able to give this information most effec- 
tively to the largest number and in the 
shortest time. Therefore all 
the rural school should aim directly or in- 
directly at funectionalizing its curriculum. 
The changes which might be immediately 


organization 


reforms of 


brought about in the rural school’s course 
of study, without arousing unnecessary op- 
position or disturbance, are three in num- 
ber. 

(1) Certain of the old and well estab- 
lished subjects, such as arithmetic, grammar 
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language study ’ biology hature study), mentals of 3 S 3s. SO titut 
geography and physiology (sanitation and == and ciy farmer, re 






hygiene n should be brought down to prac pri S tr ft] SIZ Ss acres ] be a 






tical and local application. Educational business 1 vhet vishee i¢ on mat 





theory as applied to the rural community He has at last | swirl of 







has already gone this far. It is only neces- th st phasis 
sary to infuse the political state educational Ip 

iministrations with the knowledge of the uy n 

sirability of this change to make it fairly upo S 












effective, and there is some cause for e! ! , 
ouragement in believing that this desired suftier \ 

end may be attained even befors politics 1s ) 

eradicated from these state educational ad cours f st . 








nistrations. Some text 















neg outlines looking in this direction have = adv | 

ready been prepared in each of the sub requu ts 
jects mentioned. The general effect of sucl brought < 
a change would be to bring the formal in largely out su 









standard eourses aitions 


the 


















tional contact with the techniques of the to moder 

occupation of farming Nor would any parasit ‘ 
general or cultural educational values ad ership. The gever 

hering to these subjects be lost. for the gen re s . 

eral underlying principles of knowledg ness that he sear 

in each would of course remain the same any su connect t ; \ 










not usually go with us to the full espousal mal 1 
of our second demand upon the rural schoo not pol 





eurriculum for change, and it is here 















he seems to th sociologist to fail most con then 

spicuously in educational statesmanship. froup so 

The courses mentioned above can at their opinions} : 
best be made to deal only with the tecl tot 

niques of production and sanitation. The timate personal concern to it. Or 

can not be made to reach over into the con t f 
structive economie and social activities of — espe f ! 
country life. At present there are no exceptional f 

courses in the country school which per The explanation of s ' Gn } 
form this wide function. and such courses dication of ft , eral 
must be introduced. The knowledge for control over his dest 
which there is now the most erying need in only in terms of the farmer's 

the rural community is that which will en formation rega? his } : 






able the farmer to understand the funda 
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ganizing his interests effectively. The most 
hopeful proposition for meeting this need 
is to introduce just this subject-matter into 
the rural school curriculum. The time has 
arrived when we can no longer forbear to 
add courses of regular instruction in mat- 
to the far- 
Of course the objections to 


ters of such intimate concern 
mer’s welfare. 
such a procedure are numerous enough. 
The first in importance, perhaps, is that 
there is not room for new courses, and the 
second, which appears to many as unan- 
the effect that the rural 
teachers themselves informed in 
Sut neither of these objec- 


swerable, is to 


are not 
these matters. 
tions is really significant. There is abun- 
dant knowledge along these lines and if the 
certificate requirements for rural teachers 
were properly modified so as to include in- 
formation of this sort, it would make its 
descent from university and normal school 
through teacher to farmer in an incredibly 
short time, when judged by the ordinary 
progress of educational reform. The ques- 
tion of teaching time ean best be consid- 
ered in connection with our discussion of 
the consolidated school. 

(3) A third change in the rural school 
eurriculum capable of accomplishing much 
good would be to make the school readers 
truly supplementary to the general purposes 
of edueation. At present they are poorly ecor- 
related in respect to content with the rest 
of the curriculum and they appear to have 
no well-defined purpose except to interest 
the pupil while he is acquiring the me- 
chanics of reading. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to retain this interest appeal, but this 
can be done without sacrificing content. 
There is too much mythology, doggerel and 
nonsense in the readers and too little that 
instructs the young students in the tech- 
nique of living. The reader should sup- 
plement the two types of instruction out- 
lined above, but particularly the second, 
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the more general economic, social and civic 
type of teaching. 

Practically all the fundamental ethical 
and social relationships can be compre- 
hended by children who are still in the first 
four grades, and the more intimate rela- 
tionships, particularly those 
with family life, can be grasped in the first 


concerned 
two grades. The young child might well 
begin his training in loyalty, truthfulness, 
filial responsibility, self-reliance and simi- 
lar homely but important duties with the 
As he 


passes into the higher grades his reading 


beginning of his reading career. 


lessons may easily be made to induct him 
into the more abstract and more general 
social and ecivie relationships. From this 
supplementary source also he should be 
able to get a general knowledge of economic 
practises, public administration and prob- 
lems of social welfare. The advantage of 
such supplementary instruction carried on 
through the medium of the readers is that 
it ean through interesting 
stories or descriptive articles without being 
Such instruction 


be conveyed 


made didactie in form. 
in the readers should not be made to take 
the place of more formal and definite in- 
struction in courses given in these subjects. 
The readers should be distinctly supple- 
mentary, their general function being to 
stimulate interest in more intensive study 
and to give coloring and emotional content 
through personal instances and sidelights. 
Thus a description of cooperation in Den- 
mark or of the work of Pastor Oberlin or 
the story of the founding of the John 
Swaney School could not but give the stu- 
dent an impetus to the discovery through 
his formal courses, of the techniques for 
bringing about such changes in his own 
community. Mingled with matter of such 
a distinctly civie and social bearing should 
of course be other selections from the best 
literature, which would serve to stimulate 
the child’s interest in other types of ecul- 
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ture. Such a transformation of the readers 
as here suggested would rather increase 
than diminish their usefulness for instrue- 
tion in the art of reading because of the 
greater interest appeal the subject-matter 
would have. 

2. As stated above, one of the most fre- 
quent objections to proposals to expand 
the that 
there is not time for such a modified eur- 
the 
is true in essentials. It 


curriculum on its eivie side is 


riculum in one-teacher rural school. 


That 
that there is not time for the efficient teach- 


is also true 


ing of any curriculum in a school consist- 
ing of eight crades and presided over by 
teacher only. Where at all possible 
the old be- 


longs to the age when farming was carried 


one-room school must ro. It 


on by means of a single horse and a double 
shovel or a ‘‘bull tongue’’ plow and each 
family was a self-sufficing unit with but 
few and simple contacts with the outside 
of machine farm- 


world. This is the age 


ing and it is also the age of efficiency in 
education. What should we think of a city 


which maintained a vast number of one- 


room, one-teacher schools for the first eight 
crades and refused to consolidate them into 
modern elementary schools with the effi- 
cient classification, teaching and specializa 
tion which we find in up-to-date urban com- 
munities? Well, that is exactly what we 
think of the 
which insist upon perpetuating inefficien: V 


should rural communities 


beeause they fear to consolidate. Of course 


there are difficulties, especially that of in- 
but these have been met in 


ereased cost. 


hundreds of cases and will be overcome in 
thousands mor 

The consolidation movement is so well 
under way that it scarcely needs the sup- 
port of argument; it is much more in need 


of guidance. There are three kinds of con- 
solidation, and of these complete eonsolida- 
tion of enough districts to make the school 


really efficient and to provide high-school 
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facilities is by far the best type where it is 


This 


involves transportation, which is at once 


sort of « onsol idat ion 


at all possible 
the most expensive and the most ecombated 
trans 
Where 


transportation 


feature of consolidation But even 


portation pays in 


comple te eonso 


does not appear to be feasible many dis 
tricts are consolidating for high-school pur 
poses and leaving the district schools in 
tact for the el mentary students Such a 
policy seems of doubtful wisdon Wh 

there Is a saving due to the lack of eom 
munity transportation cost in dup 


eation and inefficiency probably overbal 


The third type of 


ances the saving con 

solidation is to be found where two or three 

or four districts unite, usually for fiscal 

rather than primarily for educational pur 

poses. Such limited consolidation may b 

better than none, but Vv no ns 
ca 


proximates the ideal 
another there will 


For ‘son or 


one 
} 
he Som solated one 


} ; ) ‘ ] . +} 
What can we do w 


aiwavs 


probably 


1 1 
SCHOOLS 


teacher 


these? Surely we must have a fairly u 
form eurriculum for country schools. Our 
revised course of study could probal 
adapted to these schools quite as w is 
the present cone Is, espec i] \ f +) 
amount of lead ! tter wl hn now « ts 
the rural school curriculum wet ! 
nated And the result r henefits ft t} 
community shi 1 be muel fey 

) Th best effects from suel " | on 
in eurrn nh m can not he rea Wl } 
rural school is brought t ser cont 
Ww tl the idult 1 mb rs of tl ! ni t 
Already in certain isolated insta ~ l 
has been done in ft wi of rut S 
extension, especially throug! r iltura 
club work, school fairs, cooperati nstru 
tion in farm practise and home econon 


on the farms and in the homes of patrons; 


som: 


and in 


tempted to give 
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adults. The busy teacher of a one-room 
school is necessarily limited by lack of 
time, and possibly by her sex, in the amount 
that may be accomplished in these diree- 
Soth these limitations may, however, 


Tons, 
be removed if the consolidated school and 
its extension work can be so expanded as 
to include not only agriculture and home 
economics, but also cooperative endeavor in 
the wider forms of social and civie inter- 
ests, 

1. This type of school extension work 
may be made to correlate with and to foster 
center 


social 


true 
The school being 


the development of a 
the 
institution 


about rural school. 
the 


eratic appeal to all families in the com- 


one which makes a demo- 
munity it is especially fitted to become the 
social or community center. The value of 
the community eenter when properly or- 
ganized is probably greater than that of 
any other organization which makes its ap- 


It has 


the inherent capacity for bringing every- 


peal to all ages and to both sexes. 


body together for participation in matters of 
common concern. It may be made the basis 
of common endeavor all along the line of 
rural interests from raising and marketing 
of potatoes to a union for the promotion of 
good local government or for the study of 
There 
community mimdedness until there is an 
effective And 
other place so inherently adapted to the 
founding of the 
The old-time district 


rural dramaties. ean be no real 


social eenter. there is no 


one as is eonsolidated 
school. is too small 
to unite enough people to make their com- 


Also 


the consolidate a school offers more facilities 


mon interests sufficiently effective. 


in the way of better heating, lighting, au- 
ditoriums, club rooms, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, demonstration plots, parks and 
the 
country school is not comfortable enough 


like. Really the average one-room 


to serve for community center purposes, 
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and comfort is the beginning of success in 
the social center. 

5. Along with these more definitely edu- 
eational the 
should come certain administrative changes 


modifications in rural school 
which we need only mention briefly here. 
The value of medical and dental inspection 
and supervisicn in rural schools is now 
conceded. It is one of the improvements 
which will soon come regardless of other 
changes here suggested. And there is also 
great need of better state and county ad 
ministration, supervision and inspection of 
Likewise our taxing system 


as at present applied to country schools 


rural schools. 


does not secure any thing like equality of 
These and other 


problems are coming into the public con- 


educational opportunity. 


sciousness. 

But the heart of the rural school problem 
is that of the curriculum. For as it is, so 
will be in large degree the intellectual, civie 
and occupational outlook of the farmer of 
It should be repeated that with- 
the 
understand his problems; much less will he 
It is because of the 


to-morrow. 
out knowledge farmer can not even 
be able to solve them. 
crucial nature of this knowledge problem 
is the determinative 
institution of life. If it fails the 
farmer all else must assuredly fail him. 


L. L. 


that the rural school 
rural 


BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SCHOOL EXPENDITURES OF MERIDEN, CONN. 
Tue following tables from the Report for 
1915-16 of the School Committee 
cost per child in average daily attendance in 
with the four 
During the past year the cost was increased 


show the 


comparison previous years. 
mainly because of a decrease in attendance, 
which sufficient in schools to 


make possible a similar reduction in the cost 


was not most 


of the teaching force. This is shown by the 


fact that most of the increase in cost per child 
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men, as compared with 1,171 in our last nor- 
A large proportion of these 
At Oxford the 
number of freshmen coming into residence is 
less than 150, and this total includes nearly 
30 Rhodes scholars, almost all of whom are 
from the United States. Several of the col- 
and 


mal year, 1913-14. 
freshmen bear foreign names. 


leges have only one freshman each, 


Queen’s College has none. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


Some further information has been sent us 
concerning the endowment of a medical school 
for the University of Chicago which was noted 
in the last issue of this journal. 

In outlining the plans and hopes of the 
University of Chicago at its recent Quarter- 
Centennial celebration President Harry Pratt 
Judson said that what was needed to complete 
a school of medicine at the university was pro- 
vision for clinical work and a clinical staff at 
the Midway, and that in his judgment the first 
need was for a hospital wholly under the con- 
trol of the university, for medical teaching and 
for medical research; and the second need was 
provision of adequate endowment, in order 
that the hospital itself might be beyond the 
necessity of being financed by income from its 
patients, and in order that the medical faculty 
might be free to pursue their work of investi- 
gation and instruction without recourse to per- 
sonal practise. 

In direct fulfilment of this hope and plan, 
the university board of trustees has just made 
one of the most important announcements in 
the history of the institution. The plan an- 
nounced to be put into early operation pro- 
vides for an undergraduate medical school, a 
graduate medical school, and medical research. 
The first the Midway 
Plaisance, in close connection with the science 
The standards 


mentioned will be on 


departments of the university. 
of admission and of graduation will be as high 
as those of any medical school in the country, 
and the number of students will be limited to 
such as can receive the best possible training 
with the facilities available. 

hospital, duly equipped 


A teaching with 


necessary laboratories and lecture-rooms, will 
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Suitable en 


dowments will free the hospital from the ne- 


provide for clinical instruction. 


cessity of depending on paying patients, and 
the faculty from the necessity of practise for 
a livelihood. 

The graduate medical school will be on th 
west side of Chicago in connection with the 
work now done by the Rush Medical Colleg: 
and the Presbyterian Hospital. It will pro 
vide for medical graduates who wish further 
training and for practitioners who wish to 
keep in touch with progress in medical sci 
both 
places under arrangements to be announced 
later. 

The plan involves an addition to the r 


ence. Research will be carried on in 


sources of the university of the sum of $5,300 
000, one million for the hospital on the Mid- 
way, three hundred thousand for a laboratory 
on the west side, and four millions for endow 
ment. 
Rock: 
dolla 


“11 
Mmiliil 


fund the 
million 


the endowment 


feller Foundation 


Toward 
offers one 
and the General Education Board one 
dollars, provided the entire sum of $5,300,001 
shall be raised. Further pledges of individuals 
have been made to the amount of seven hw 
dred thousand Thus 
main to be secured, and in the near future t! 


dollars. $2,600,000 rr 


university board of trustees will initiate a can 
paign to complete the fund. 

In speaking of this announcement, which 
probably the most significant that has ever 
been made in connection with higher medic 
education in Chicago, President Harry Pratt 
Judson says: 

The medical plans which have just been a 
nounced represent many years of hoping and work 
ing and dreaming. These plans, we think, will not 
merely be, when carried out, a great addition 
the resources and power of the university, but w 
render a very valuable service to Chicago, and to 
the cause of medical teaching and investigation 
the entire country. 

A later announcement has been made that 
half a million dollars toward this new medical 
fund for the University of Chicago has been 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, of 
trustee of 


Chicago. Mr. Rosenwald, who is a 


the university and donor of the new Julius 
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Rosenwald Hall devoted to the work of geology Eastern H gh Sel l. Detroit: Professor : = 
and geography, is one of the university’s most Rankin, at the Ypsilanti High Sel nd 
generous and loyal friends: and Mrs. Rosen- lh ! J ? R Kk tinger } | 
wald, who shares in this great gift, is widely annual meeting of the Upper Peninsula Fdu 
known for her practical and constant sympathy = catior Ass tion at Menor e. On Oct 

with many movements for social and artistic ber 10, Dean Effinger also efore t 


advancement in Chicago. dents of Kalama ( De As 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Pesswenr A. Laws aa 


At the meeting of the trustees of the Car- vard University, was elected pr dent of tl 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of New England Ass t t ( res 1 
leaching held in New York City on November ‘Secondary Sel 
15 the proposed plan for transforming the meeting. 
pension system into a contributory one was Mrs. | , Fra \ 
referred to a commission composed of Presi-  tendent of ls in ¢ go. lectured 
dent Henry S. Pritchett, of the foundation; “ Reeonstruct Education ’ \ , 
President W. F. Slocum, of Colorado College, 18 in Carnegie Hall. Ni York City. under 
chairman of the trustees; President Sir Wm. the auspices of t le ie for Political Edu 
Peterson, of McGill University; President C. eat 
R. Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin: 
President Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Chancellor Samuel B. MeCor- 

of the University of Pittsburgh, repre- 
senting the foundation, and five representa- 
es from the Association of American Uni- 
ersity Professors, the Association of Amer- 
Universities, the National Association of 
State Universities and the Association of 
American Colleges. This action is in accord- 
nee with the recommendation of a committee 
he Association of University Professors, 
ich was represented at the meeting of the 2 » become editor of thy ‘ 
trustees by Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, ! 
vice-president of the association, and Dean 


Harlan F. Stone, chairman of the committee. 


In accordance with the proclamation of 
Fred L. Keeler, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Michigan, October 13, 1916, Pretessor of contemporary i For 


was set aside as James Burrill Angell Day. “© past Tour years Professor Harley has 


The schools and high schools of the state ob- 

i ee — a ’ of “= 
served this day very generally. A bulletin ‘ pr I 
issued by the state gave those who desired, yu . t r | 


many facts concerning Dr. Angell’s life and of the directors of the org 
work for use in arranging the program. Prixcipa, D. D. May? f the U 
Among the officers of the university who spoke of Minnesota. has instituted 

in different parts of the state, were Dr. R. M. some students of the sc} } { ! ture . 
Wenley, who addressed the students and fac- recelving practical 

ilty at the Michigan Agricultural College; picture business “MM 7 ol 2 ar 
Professor J. R. Brumm, who spoke at the each week in the iditoriur f the d& 


—_~< ——————— 
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ment, managed solely by the students them- 
selves. 

Miss Cora B. MILLER, 
charge of the publie school work in home eco- 


who has been in 
nomics in Fort Dodge, Iowa, has resigned to 


accept a position as instructor in critic teach- 


ing in the Iowa State College. 
Sm Douvarias Haic, commander-in-chief of 


the British forces in France, has been elected 
rector of St. Andrews University, in succession 
to Lord Aberdeen. 

Cartan Epwarp Hinpoie, R.E., 
Ph.D., University of 
the Quick professor of biology, and formerly 
seit fellow for medical 
elected to the recently founded Charles Kings- 


B.A. Camb.., 


California, assistant to 


research, has been 
ley lectureship in natural sciences at Magda- 
Captain Hindle is 


at present at the front, and will not begin his 


lene ( ‘ollege, ( ‘ambridge. 


duties as lecturer until after the war. 

Tue Phi Beta Kappa alumni in New York 
will hold their first meeting of the t 
the Hotel December 5, 
Henry Churchill King, president of 
College, will address the 
subject “ The Educational Upheaval.” 

Mr. Greorce A. 
ber 15 at 
Shakespeare’s Time,” 


season a 
when Dr. 


Obertin 


Savoy, on 


association on the 


Novem- 


“ Edueation in 


PLIMPTON spoke on 
Bowdoin College on 
some of 


and exhibited 


his collection of rare old books “ which Shakes- 
peare probably used.” 

Dr. J. H. Macponatp, managing editor of 
the Globe, third of 
the series of annual Weil lectures at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina on November 15, on 
the subject, “The North American Idea.” The 
Weil lectureship, founded in the year 1914-15 
by an endowment from the families of So 
and Henry Weil, of Goldsboro, N. C., has had 
as its incumbents Ex-president Taft and Ex- 
mayor McClellan, of New York City. 
head of the de- 
partment of the Greek language and literature 


Toronto will deliver the 


Proressor Pavit Snorey, 


at the University of Chieago, is giving a series 


of evening lectures at the University of Cali- 
* Athenian 
Life and Literature,” his latest lecture being 
Professor 


fornia on the general subject of 


on “The Case of Euripides.” 
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Shorey, who is on leave of absence from the 
University of Chicago till the opening of the 
winter quarter in January, is spending the 


present semester at the University of Calli- 


fornia as Sather professor of classical litera- 
ture. Besides giving the Sather lectures Pro 
fessor Shorey is conducting a seminar 


Plato in the philosophical departm« nt and als 
a course in Greek literature. 


Joret C. Bouan, for several years headmaster 
of the Adams, Samuel Adams and Commodor 
Barry schools in East Boston, died on Novem- 


ber 16, at the age of sixty-two years. 


Tue death is announced, at sixty-three years 
of age, of Professor A. Torp, of the University 
of Christiania, the most famous of Norwegian 
philologists, 

Ar Cambridge a memorial service for the 
members of the university who have laid dow: 
acadei 
ical year has been held in King’s Colles 
Chapel. The list 
among the colleges as 


King’s, wot 


their lives in the war during the past 
distributed 
105: 


ouse, 6: 


numbered 792, 
follows: Trinity, 
49; Peter] 
Clare, 56; Pembroke, 83; Caius, 82; Trinity 
Hall, 28; Corpus, 14; Queen’s, 23; St. Cat] 

rine’s, Magdalen 

16; Emmanuel, 39; Sidney Sussex, 14; Dow 
i 24; Hall, 10 
The number commemorated on All Saints’ D 

last year 190. A 
also been held for members of the University 


St. John’s, 


16: Jesus, 53: Christ’s, 56: 


ing, 13; Selwyn, Fitzwilliam 


was memorial service has 


of London who have fallen in the war—675 in 
number. 
Mr. C. 


sity of Liverpool the sum of £8,000 for the en- 


SypNeEY JONES has given the Univer 


dowment of the chair of classical archeology, 
in memory of his father, the late Mr. C. W. 
who one of the founders of the 


Jones, was 


chair in 1906. 
WuenN the North C 


celebrated its one hundred and twenty-third 


University of irolina 
anniversary on October 12 it was commemo 
rating the birthday of the oldest state uni 
versity. 

THE trustees of Western Reserve University 
have received the sum of $110,000 from John 


L. Severance to found the Severance chair of 
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H. Severance. 


of $25,000 from Mr. 





to be used toward the purchase of the 


rmerly océ | e Andover 
g Seminary, is ed by t 


Me. Bexsamiy ©. Attex, of Colorad 
‘ } es Ss ] Ter ig t f $10,000 ¢ hy ed 
rd the expense of the course in military 


Pent svivania 

A SPECIAI 
Chi » has authorized John D. Shoop, 
; | , to negotiate witli the War 


committee of the school board o 


women who have gone trom 
the Southern mountains for an 
addition 


rangements for 800 young 


Berea, and in contains dining ar 


women. Kentucky 
Hall, as the new building is to be known, wi 

be one of the most serviceable of the newer 
its entire 


mod ] 


$50,000, of which Ken- 


buildings at the Berea campus, and 
st, including the dining-rooms and the 


jacent, is 


endeavoring to raise the 


WoMEN 


kindergartens and all t 


teachers in the gra 
ache rs connec 
the grade schools of Springfield, Mass., some 
500 in all, have formally petitioned the school 
board for salary increases of $100 a year over 
the present rate. The matter will be referred 
to the salaries committee of the school board 
with instructions to investigate and report at 


an early date. The Rev. Dr. Newton M. Hall 
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Orricers for the year were elected by the Cor- 
nell chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on October 30, 
President, Professor M. W. Samp- 
Strunk, 


Andrews; assistant 


as follows: 


son; vice-president, Professor Wm. 
Jr.; secretary, Dr. A. L. 
secretary, Mr. L. A. 
Professor L. N. 
fessor Arthur Ranum; members of the execu- 


Mrs. A. W. Smith Mr. 


Announcement was made at 


Ilausman; treasurer, 


Broughton; registrar, Pro- 


tive committee, and 
G. W. 
the meeting that the society had received a 
conditional offer of $25,000 toward a fund for 
of national headquarters in 


Harris. 


the maintenance 
New York City. 


tion that $75,000 more be raised and that the 


The offer is made on condi- 
principal sum be kept invested. It was said 
that the present national headquarters of this 
oldest of Greek-letter societies is in a parson- 
age in The Bronx. A more secure place for 
the preservation of the society archives is 
needed. 

“THe College Student and His Life Work ” 
is the topie of a series of assembly lectures by 
members of the faculty of the University of 
Missouri. The lectures are: 

November 7, ‘‘ Vocational Training in the Mod- 
ern University,’’ President A. Ross Hill. 

November 16, ‘‘The Lawyer and his Opportu- 
nities,’’ Dean Eldon R. James. 

November 23, ‘‘The College 
Teacher,’’ Dean W. W. Charters. 

December 7, ‘‘The Modern Engineer,’’ Dean E. 
J. MeCaustland. 

December 14, ‘‘ Literature as a 
day,’’ Professor F. M. Tisdel. 

January 11, ‘‘The Social Worker,’’ Professor 


Graduate as a 


Profession To- 


L. L. Bernard. 

January 18, ‘‘The Present-day Physician,’’ Dr. 
M. P. Ravenel. 

February 8, ‘‘ Modern Demands in Business and 
Public Administration,’’ Dean Isidor Loeb. 

February 15, ‘‘Opportunities in Agriculture To- 
day,’’ Dean F. B. Mumford. 

March 1, ‘‘Some Conditions in Modern Journal- 
ism,’’ Professor F. L. Martin. 

Mareh 8, ‘‘The Seholar in Modern Life,’’ Dean 
Walter Miller. 

Lectures under the auspices of the Yale 
Chapter of Sigma Xi for 1916-17 will be on 
“The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhabi- 
tants,” and are as follows: 
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November 23, ‘‘The Origin of the Earth,’’ Pro- 
fessor J. Barrell. 
‘*The Earth’s Changing Surface 
and Climate,’’ Professor Chas. Schuchert. 
January 24, ‘*The Origin of Life,’’ 


December 13, 


Professor 


L. L. Woodruff. 
February 15, ‘‘The Pulse of Life,’’ Professor 
R. S. Lull. 


April 20, ‘*Climate and Civilization,’’ Dr. E. 


Huntington. 

THE 
University show a large increase over those of 
Complete statistics for November 1 


registration figures at Northwestern 
last vear. 
give a total of 5,795 registered in all depart 
ments of the university—a gain of almost 15 


per cent. over the same time last vear. The 


largest increase comes in the schocl of com 
merce, with an enrollment of 1,011, 300 above 


the figures of last fall. Liberal arts has mad 
a gain of 150 and the college of engineering 
reports an advance of 12 per cent. Dentistry 
and oratory both record large increases while 
music, law, divinity, medicine and pharmacy 
have had slight advances in registration. 
Tuer regents of the University of Minnesota 
have been petitioned by members of the Com- 
merce Club to establish a commercial college 
at the university. The meeting at which this 
petition was framed was on November 3, at 
the Midway Commercial Club rooms. It was 
decided then to form a permanent organization 
to solicit the cooperation of business men of 
the state in a campaign to secure the estab- 
The 
Commerce Club is made up of representatives 
clubs of the Twin 


lishment of the college as requested. 
from all the commercial 
Cities. 

Tue school of agriculture, at Crookston, 
Minn., offers twelve scholarships in addition 
to providing a loan fund, specially for students 
of that school, as well as several prizes for 
papers on topics connected with work offered 
at the school. The scholarships include two 
$100 scholarships and ten $125 scholarships. 
Four of these ten are awarded as prizes for 
contests completed before the student enters 
the school—including corn and potato grow- 
ing, bread-making and pig raising. The spe- 
cial loan fund is provided by a committee of 
citizens of Crookston. 
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larships at Cor ( 


University have been awarded to members I r 
f the class of 1920. These scholarships pay ( t t lad 
S200 a vear for two years. Thirteen schools . I 
represented among the winners this vear Ss 
All but one of these schools a the state of ties 
Ni York, and all but four of t m are in tl ties 1 \\ im % 
Cit f New York Every ‘ th ve bor sick i { 
2 f that city 1s represented Five of the be < \ Py 


s were won by gradu s of tl Bovs 8 I 
H School of Brookly: This is the eleventh hvs 
twelve years that the h rs this I t : l Dr. \ ©. % 
tion have gone to that sel [wo « \ \r 1) Ky li. M 


Morris High Sch New Yorl I ( ) 
We ] I trom the ¢ ) 1 mo? \ 
the faculties f tl two state 1eges : 
toward 

Ithaca have received a privilege similar to that 

’ , . ‘ December 1 by Mr 1 Mrs. P 

rded the other faculties umely. the er 
t delegate or del tes to meet w t 
respective state college mcs These cour DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
cils were created before the faculties g erally 

"6 admitted to their pres t « " ‘ CHECKING THE EUGENE RESULT IN 
: = . 5 SPELLING 

rnment, and in neither i them was the 
faculty repres¢ nted except by the dea N ] 4S t ted 
the agricultural faculty has the power to ele I | Pr EF. A. S | 
two professors and the veterinary faculty th Or si A S Aug f 
power to elect one professor, heads of depart On Wednesd t ; S - 
ments, to membership the respective coun S, ( l di load f ' 
cils. These professors are members of their to our A and RB: vrad | 
councils, with the right to vote. Such right t these pupils : Rs 
vote is not enjoyed by the committees which 7 eeedesn sommar ‘ j 


17 } 
lege, 


thi 


arts 


may elect. but those college s have not ls. 


council nor had the n Bs re . 
ind the councils which represent the state col that grade test ' 

leges and the medical colleges are not legisla- 499 in the AS, 151 in the BS. The results 
tive bodies but are merely advisory to the ver rest . pared 
board of trustees. Professor W. A. Stocking, with Mr. S ls result mena 

Jr., head of the departm nt of dairy industry, variations the order o! pe rds 


(. Nes dl 


entomo] 


and Professor J. head of the de 
of 


agricultural 





partment 
to the 


wry 


Pr 


. , 
college council, and 


fessor P. A. Fish, head of the department of _ ny.) oc this fact must be t , ' 

vet rinary physiology, has been elected to the But I was not so much interested 

veterinary college council. f it as in the matter of the arrangement of 
Cincinnati, O., has been selected as the field the words in the order of fr f 

for a national laboratory experiment in social spelling and the percentage fs ts I 

work, by the National Social Unit Organiza- spelling each particular word 


tion, according to an announcement by Wilbur 
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TABLE I 


Per Cent. of 


No. Times Students Mis- 


Words Misspelled spelling 
l. amendment ......... 241 42 
eS ee 222 40 
i 205 37 
4. cordially hn dees ee ene 196 35 
5 petrified k 4nne 182 3 
6. receipt a re eee 170 30 
0 163 29 
8. convenient .......... 155 28 
9. emergency .......... 147 26 
i ear ree 131 23 
Shs MOROEENS 6 oc ciiccnes 113 20 
SI te hla so achacie oe 106 19 
13. corporation ......... 105 19 
14. CXperieNnCe ..... ccc 75 13 
15. conference .......... 73 13 
16. discussion .......... 58 1 
17. distinguish .......... 57 10 
18. consideration ....... 45 8 
19. evidence aa eececseeece 35 6 
BO. GUUUNOE in ekecweereas 11 2 


The results of the test with the Dubuque 


eighth-grade pupils are given in Table IT.: 


TABLE II 
Total no. pupils taking test, 271. 


Per Cent. of 


No. Times Students Mis- 
Words Misspelled spelling 

DE sw daree éawekuns 77 65 
SS reer ee 122 45 
are rrr 99 36 
Serer rrr 94 3 
5. corporation ......... 79 29 
re 64 23 
Ti ME waense stained 62 23 
De ME is cca canes 61 22 
ee eer 60 22 
10. amendment ......... 60 22 
J1. distinguish ......... 57 21 
12. conference 50 18 
13. diseussion .......... 43 16 
ere 39 14 
15. consideration ....... 36 13 
16. experience .......... 32 12 
a ae 32 12 
SR ec kes koweaks 23 ‘ 
Se ED: vc cveaxeaeune 23 8 
Oe 22 8 

The variation in the order of words is in- 

teresting, and indicates evidently the differ- 

ent words that have been emphasized in the 


spelling lists of the two schools. For instance, 
the word “ athletic,” 
the Eugene list, is eighteenth in the Dubuque 
list. 
a frequently misspelled word, and its place in 


which stands second in 
Unquestionably the word “ athletic” is 
the Eugene list is probably more representa- 


tive than that in the Dubuque list. Just be- 
cause it is a frequently misspelled word, how- 
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ever, we have during the past two years ar- 
ranged for its frequent repetition in the spell- 
ing lists of the upper grammar grades, with the 
result that we have practically eliminated it 
With us the words “ tariff” and 
attention, 


as a demon. 


‘cordially ” evidently need and 
their high place in the Dubuque table is evi- 
dently due to the fact that they have received 
no special attention in the spelling lists. The 
word “district” is at the bottom of the list 


in both schools. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 
~ The relative places of the various words in 
the list, as well as the relative percentages of 
The 
words are arranged alphabetically, and the 
order of misspelling, both as to times and per- 


misspellings, are given in Table ITI. 


centage, are given in the columns at the right. 


TABLE III 


Order of 





Order of Per Cent. Per Cent 
' Misspell- Misspell- of Mis- of Mis- 
Words ings in ingsiD  spellings— spellings— 
oe — Eugene Dubuque 
amend ment.... l 10 42 22 
appreciate..... 11 17 20 12 
athletic........ 2 18 10 8 
conference..... 15 12 13 18 
consideration. 18 15 8 13 
convenient..... 8 6 28 23 
cordially....... 4 2 35 45 
corporation .... 13 5 19 29 
decision........ 3 9 37 2° 
discussion...... 16 13 10 16 
distinguish.... 17 11 10 21 
district.......... 20 20 2 8 
emergency..... 9 8 26 22 
evidence....... 19 14 6 14 
experience .... 14 16 13 12 
See 12 3 19 36 
petrified ....... 5 4 33 34 
Fecespt......... 6 7 30 23 
i ee 7 19 i 29 8 
as 10 1 | 23 65 


In the per cent. of misspellings on the given 
words, the Eugene pupils showed a higher per- 
centage, i. e., a larger number of misspellings, 
relatively, than the Dubuque pupils in the 
following words: amendment, appreciate, ath- 
letic, convenient, decision, emergency, experi- 
ence, receipt, receive. 

In the remaining eleven words, the Dubuque 
pupils had the higher percentage of mis- 
spellings. 
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Spearman’s coefficient of correlation between 


L 


he abilities of the two groups of pupils to 


spell this list of words is .22. This indicates 
very low correlation and shows again that 

the two schools have used different emphases 

in teaching. James H. Harris 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE CHILD LABOR BILL AND THE SCHOOLS 


EVERY person engaged in educational work 


nterested in the prosperity of the schools 
more than this, they are interested in th 
ldren; and no class in the community is 


re sincere ly glad that the little slaves if the 


lls and mine s, of the oyster sheds and the 


nneries, which in a number of the states it 
s not been possible to free by state 1: 
ve now the certainty of liberation and a 
nee for an education, as the result of a na- 
tional enactment. 
But, while, for this d liveranece, evé ry 
uughtful school man and woman will rejoice, 
there comes at the same time a heavy sense 
f responsibility. The burdens of the nation’s 
sen ols will be greatly increased by the con 


il 


diti n 


ons which, within the year, will be brought 
bout. 

In a great number of states these children 
under fourteen years of age will enter in such 
great numbers as to be a severe tax upon the 
state’s school accommodations. The increase 
in school rooms and school sittings, in school 
equipment, and in teachers, which the in- 
creased school attendance will make necessary, 
will require the raising of a much greater 
amount of school funds. And in some cases 
the financial resources of the community will 
be drawn upon up to the limit; it may be that 
in a few states which have been the worst 
offenders against the children, the taxing limits 
established in the laws, and the real lack of 
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The French 
boy of eighteen had the same maturity as the 
but in 


English took longer to develop. 


English young man of twenty-five, 
physique the French lad was often inferior to 
his comrade of the same age on the other side 
of the this the 


largely 


Channel; lecturer ascribed 


to the cutting down of school games 
and sports since 1870 in order that what were 
thought useful branches of educa- 


to be more 


tion might be developed under pressure, and 
the 
square with the Germans. 
thought to be 


thus French people get intellectually 
English education 
the lecturer 


over-analytieal, 
tending to the worship of isolated facts and 
details, whereas the French considered things 
svnthesizing first and analvzing 


iis a whole, 


afterwards. The defects of French education 
were insufficient accuracy as regards facts, a 
tendency to become superficial, and some dis- 
position to lay undue stress on tradition. If 
France could only double the number of its 
children, at least in those cases where there 
was only one child in the family, it would 
mean a recovery for the nation of that imagi- 
native adventure which at present, for various 
reasons, was discouraged. It will not be with- 
out interest to add that in the Worning Post 
of October 14 M. Henry Bérenger, secretary 
to the senatorial army committee, gave an in- 
teresting account of the foundation and growth 
of the boys’ clubs for preliminary military 
training. ‘They 
France in 1880, but it was until fifteen years 
that 
footing. 


were first established in 


they a satisfactory 
By 1900 there were about eight hun- 
32.000 


later were put on 


dred clubs with members. The boys 
were instructed in gymnastics, jumping, run- 
ning, putting the weight, Swedish drill, and, 
They 
were also trained in the use of the rifle and in 


A few of the clubs (about eighty) 


later, elementary boxing and fencing. 


shooting. 
were riding clubs and trained for the cavalry, 
and there were a few air clubs. When the war 
broke out over half a million men had passed 
through these clubs. They have done very 
furnished many non-commis- 


All the clubs were broken up 


well, and have 
sioned officers. 

by the war, but the principle was revived by 
General Galliéni; the preliminary training of 
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1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 has 
been entirely carried out by the clubs, and ar- 
The Sen- 


ate has passed a bill to make preliminary 


the classes of 
tillery clubs have now been added. 


military training obligatory for French boys, 
but it has not yet come before the Chamber of 
Deputies. At first most of the boys wer 
drawn from the working classes, but since th 
war began middle class boys have also joined 
clubs which have undertaken military training 
British Medical Jour 


in clubs and colleges. 


nal. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
AND THE WAR 

In January, 1915, the writer reported a 

study of the effect of the war on foreign edu- 

cational journals.! <A period of something 

over four months immediately following the 

outbreak of hostilities was therefore included 


in that investigation. Now, after more than 


two years of war conditions, it has been 
thought desirable to repeat the study. The 


longer time involved gives us an opportunity 
to be safer in our judgments of the way in 
which educational journals are adjusting them- 
selves to the difficulties which they must now 
be meeting. Besides this, any such compara- 
tive study of this educational literature is 
likely to prove at once valuable and interest- 
ing to professional people in the field of edu- 
-ation. 

As was the case in the former study, the 
material for this investigation was obtained 
from the list of educational journals coming 
from Germany, Austria, England and France, 
to the library of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In answer to any question con- 
cerning the adequacy of the material used, 
the reader is referred to the first article. 

An effort was made to obtain, first, an ac- 
count of the change in the numbers and reg- 
ularity of appearance of journals; second, a 
record of the number of periodicals estab- 
lished or ceasing publication; third, the rela- 
tive increase or decrease in number of pages 
printed by each, during 1914 and 1915 as 
compared with 1913, the year preceding the 


1 ScHOOL AND Society, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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Bound 
or Un- Name 
bound 
French 
B Bull. administratif de U Instruction pub. 
B L'Educateur Moderne 


U L’ Education 
L’ Enseignement Mathématique 
B L’ Enseignement Secondaire 


U Revue Inter. de L’ Enseignement des Langues \ 


B Revue Pedagogik 
B Revue Universitaire 
Total. . Bei , 
Total less unbound numbers 
war; fourth, any general information con- 


cerning changes and their causes during these 
years. Results for 1916 are given, but they 
represent a record that includes only the first 
nine months of the year, that is up to October 
first. 
The tables and the following curves are the 
result of the study. 
EXPLANATION OF CURVES 


TABLE AND 


When the letter “ B,” precedes the name of 
a journal, it indicates that the paper is kept 
When “ U,” 


cedes the name, it signifies that it is not kept 


by the library for binding. pre- 


for binding. Columns three, four, five and 
six, tell the numbers published during the 
In 
noting the figures in these four columns, it is 
important to know that they represent, not the 
number of issues for the year mentioned, but 
the 
L’Enseignement Secondaire, for example, ap- 


years indicated at the top of the column. 
numbers published during those years. 


peared as ten numbers during the year 1915, 
but all these ten numbers were given out as 


four issues. In 1913, this same publication 
appeared in twenty numbers and in twenty 
issues. An accurate account of issues in- 


stead of numbers would no doubt be a more 
valuable index than any of the results here 
presented, but it is generally impossible to 
find from bound volumes, how often two or 
more numbers have appeared as one issue. 

A dash in place of any figure indicates that 
no number of this magazine was received in 
the year represented by the column in which 
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Numbers During Pages Printed During Year 
Year: 
1913 19141915 1916 1913 1914 1915 1 
52, 45 51) 31) 2,356! 1,952) 1,639 1.2% 
10 ‘ 479 336 
4 4 4 2 604 502 620; 298 
6 6 6 4 544 504 396 
20 14 10 2 256 1s4 94 ( 
12 12; 12; 8 1,031 SOT £50) 
2 12; 12 S 1,200 900 1,033 ‘ 
10 10 10 7 464 316 695 
126110105 62 6,934 5,501, 4,957 3,48 
90 SO 79 50) 5,043 4,008) 3,763 2.S0 


it is found. A question mark means that t 

library records show that one or more numbers 
were received, but that none is now availabl 
The fact that many of the numbers of th 
unbound journals were not to be found, led t 
the making of two totals. The first of th 

totals includes every periodical received; the 
second, only those that are kept for binding. 
Obviously 
rate account of the effect of the war than th: 
first does, since loss due to library manag: 


the second total gives a more accu 


ment is eliminated in the former. 

The curves represent only results obtained 
from the totals of the bound volumes. 
“ 4,” is a representation of the total number 


Curve 


of periodicals received during the years 191 
1914 and 1915. Curve “ B,” shows the total 
number of pages printed during these years 
The results for 1916 are not given in t 
curves, because library records were complet: 
only to October, and because the records v 
have tell us more about the activities of the 
British censor than about any war conditions 
in the Teutonic countries that would affect 
the production of educational literature. 


RESULTS 
One of the most surprising facts shown by 
the tables and curves is the apparent strengt! 
of the journals as far as relative numbers is 
concerned. A record of 451 in 1913, and 406 
in 1915 was unexpected after the first inves 
tigation. At that time the French journals 
were so delayed that it was thought many had 
suspended publication. The results now show 
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that only one French publication has failed to 
appear, while four German and none of the 
English are missing. We are reasonably sure 
that this failure to appear is due to the fact 
that these journals are not published now, be- 
cause in some cases subscriptions have been 
paid for in advance of the last numbers re 
ceived. It is also unlikely that their failure 
to appear has been due to 
cause several others have 
siderable regularity . 
been received by the library, and it 
likely that any have been established. 
Concerning regularity of appearance the 
writer is only able to make a rather general 
statement. Many publishers seem to be un 
able to send their numbers out as single issues. 
As has been explained, several imbers are 


1t only are 


n 
often given out in one issue. Ni 
| 
D 


they given out in combinations, but 
printed and mailed late. The fact that 
decrease in the number of pages 18 so muc 
more marked than the decrease in numbers 
alone, shows that some effort is being made to 
keep up the regularity of publication. Several 
publishers have announced a decrease in num 
bers per year. The following from an Eng- 
lish journal is significant: 

The Educational Times will be issued only four 
times per year during the period of the war 


This statement appea 
The School Guardian 
1915, from a thirty 
page monthly. [wo quarterls 
monthly journals from Germany have 
latter part of 1914 
former two are international in character an 


i 
peare d since the 


are a distinct loss to the scientific world, but 
their suspension could hardly be called un 
expected. The causes of the loss of the other 
two, Der Saeman and Padagogisches Archu 
could not be learned The Archi fiir Pada 
gogtk, which appear d as two distinct jour! 
before the war, is now mailed under o 
The paging, index and titles are 
separate, so that subscribers who wi 
no break in the order and number 
bound volumes may not be 

The following few lines, f 
ary number, 1916, of the A 
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might throw some light on the causes of the 
changes described above: 

In this terrible struggle, the 
German higher schools have not failed to do their 
part; of the Prussian philologists alone 932 have 
fallen for the Fatherland. Of these, 24 
superintendents (Direktoren), 86 professors, 417 
headmasters (Oberleherer), 405 candidates ( Kandi- 


great, glorious, 


were 


taten), and in Bavaria, Saxony and all of the Ger- 


man states it is not otherwise. 


A glance at the table and the record of Di 
Neueren Sprachen which must be a representa- 
tive journal of this group of men, shows less 
than ten per cent. decrease in number of pages 
printed. It would seem that Germany is not 
sparing her intellectual classes in her great 
struggle. 

CONCLUSION 

According to our results, we find that less 
than ten per cent. of the 55 foreign journals 
Many 


num- 


on our list have ceased publication. 
Several 
Four of the 


have been issued irregularly. 
bers often appear in one issue. 


55 show a slight increase in number of pages 


printed in 1915, compared with 1913, one has 


the same number of pages, and all the rest, or 
50 in all, show a decrease in size, measured in 
number of pages. It is reasonable to suppose 
that if it were not for the 
of the German magazines would be reaching 


the American libraries, though some of them 


3ritish censor, most 


would come irregularly and be smaller in size. 
Dean R. BrimHati 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

A COMPARISON OF SLOW AND RAPID READERS 

Ir has been frequently asserted that rate of 
reading is directly related to quality, or that 
the fast reader gets more from what he reads 
than the slow reader does from his reading. 
Such seems to be the assumption of Professor 
Judd in his report on Reading in his volume 
of the Cleveland Survey. Referring to certain 
data collected for his report he says: 

These figures serve to emphasize the fact that 
good readers are usually not slow and poor read- 
ers are usually not fast. 


And again: 
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For the purpose of this survey the general fact 
that high rate and good quality are commonly re- 
lated, and that low rate and poor quality are com- 
monly related is of great importance.1 


It is evident that this assumption of supe 
rior quality of the reading of the fast reader 
refers to a somewhat complex situation and 
it is a little uncertain in just what sense thos: 
who make the assertion mean it to be taken 
~The efficiency of reading is presumably to bi 
measured by what is understood and remem 
bered of that which is read. This may me 
either immediate or deferred memory of the 
separate ideas or facts contained in the matter 
read or it may refer to general grasp of the 
meaning as distinct from the memory of the 
specific details. 

-It is quite conceivable that the effect of raté 
of reading may be different for general com 
prehension and for memory of details. 

Another element in the situation that needs 
to be more clearly defined is the meaning of 
There are all degrees 
rate of 


slow and fast reading. 
of difference 
These differences are doubtless due 


among individuals in 
reading. 
to both innate and acquired factors. Some 
people react slowly ; others more quickly. There 
is no doubt also but that there are varying de 
grees of comprehension associated with eacl 
differing rate of reaction, 7. e., the more slowly 
reacting group includes some who are keen to 
comprehend and some who are quite dull, with 
all gradations between; and the quick reactors 
also include various degrees and types, such as 
the keen, the dull, the thorough and the super- 
ficial. 

Furthermore when rate of reading is referred 
to, one needs to know whether natural rate is 
meant or whether speed, arbitrarily varied, has 
a positive relation to quality—so that a slow 
reader who “speeds up” thereby increases the 
quality of his performance. 

It is very questionable, therefore, whether a 
general statement of any relation between rate 
and quality can be very reliable. 


It was with the feeling that the whole ques- 


1 Vide ‘‘Measuring the Work of the Public 


Schools,’’ pp. 154, 155. 
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At the end of ten m 


dividuals of each group ha 


mate ly the amount they were 
The Vy were then all tested 


specific points in what 
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/ ° ° ° 
™ sive, though interesting. 


$32 

Poor ‘‘fasts’’: 189 points out of a possible 533, 
or 35 per cent. correct. 

Here again it is clear that the slow readers 
in both the good and poor groups were supe- 
rior to the fast readers but that the difference 
was less marked in the contrast offered by the 
“good slows” and the “good fasts.” The 
original fast group evidently contained more 
very inferior readers than did the slow group, 
as is shown by the low record of the poor 
“ fasts” in comparison with the poor “ slows,” 
35 per cent. as against nearly 44 per cent. The 
good “fasts” are but little inferior to the 
good “ slows ” (60.5 per cent. and 65 per cent.). 
We may conclude, then, that the low record of 
44.5 per cent. made by the entire fast group 
was due to the presence in that group of a con- 


**siderable number who read rapidly but very 


superficially. 

The experiment carried thus far was inclu- 
We could only say 
that when a considerable number of persons 
are divided by chance into a slow and a fast 
group for reading, the will 
probably do better than the fast as far as qual- 
ity can be measured in terms of immediate 
The fast group 


slower readers 


memory for the facts read. 
covered more ground and remembered slightly 
more points than the slow, but not as many 
relatively. 

The test as carried out above does not enable 
us to compare the relation of rate to quality in 
those reading at their natural rates. It was 
found in the preceding test that there were a 
number who read slowly who were naturally 
rapid readers and most of these complained 
that the unnatural, slow rate forced on them 
interfered with their getting the thought. A 
number of naturally slow readers in the fast 


group likewise complained of the effect of 


rapid reading on their comprehension. 
Accordingly, a continuation of the experi- 
ment was planned in which each subject was 
requested to read as nearly as possible at his 
ordinary rate. By a preliminary test it was 
found who were (roughly) the slow and the 
There was, of course, no sharp 
the slow 


fast readers. 


division into groups, extremely 
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readers gradually merging into the moderately 
slow, and so on to the very fastest ones. 

On the basis of this preliminary test the 
subjects were told, at the beginning of the 
experiment, which ones were relatively slow and 
which were relatively fast readers. It was sug- 
gested that they try to govern their reading in 
this second test, accordingly. 

The material used in this second test was an 
article in ScHoot anp Society of December 4, 
1915, entitled “Public Education the First 
Line of National Defense.” It contained ideas 
familiar to the students, though none of them 
had read it before. It is rather concrete and 
the argument easy to follow at one reading. 
Sheets of questions were prepared covering 
the entire article. They were either questions 
of fact or of specific relationships, so that the 
answers could be readily marked as either 
right, one half right, or wrong. There was no 
time limit as there had been previously. All 
were requested to stop after 5 or 6 of the fast- 
est readers had finished. It was found that 
there were wide differences in rate of reading; 
some reading five columns in the time that 
others read the entire article of 12 columns. 

Judging the reading efficiency in terms of 
the this test is not 
definitely conclusive either for the fasts or for 


percentage of accuracy, 
the slows. 

The fastest 25 per cent. of the entire group 
of 93 (only 93 took part in the second test) 
had a percentage of accuracy of 50.2 per cent.; 
per cent. had a percentage of 
accuracy of 48 per cent. The middle 50 per 
cent., those who read it at a medium rate, had 
a percentage of accuracy of 46.5 per cent. 

It seems from these gross results that there 
is little if any difference in reading efficiency, 
if the subjects read at their normal rates. 
The fast readers have the advantage of cover- 
ing more ground (nearly twice as much) and 
of having gained more points absolutely than 
the “slows,” and the quality of their reading 
is very slightly better than that of the slowest 
group. 

It will be interesting at this point to com- 
pare the results of this experiment with results 
reported by Professor Judd in his volume of 


the slowest 25 
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those who in the first test read at unnatural 
rates. Many of these insisted that the unnat- 
ural rate interfered with their comprehension 
of the thought. The question that arises is: 
“ Did these persons, when allowed to read at 
their natural rates, justify their assertion that 
could then do better? 
Our data 


” 


thes 
answer this question at least in 
part. Nineteen naturally slow readers were 
In the 


normal 


required to read fast in the first test. 
test 
rates 9 of them gained 320 ranks and 10 lost 


second when they read at their 
The gains and losses nearly bal- 
the that if a 


fast the chances are 


325 ranks. 


ance and conclusion is slow 
reader is made to read 
about even that he will gain or lose in efficiency 
as measured by his rank in his group. 

On the other hand, the fast readers suffered 
more by being made to read slowly. Twenty 
fast readers 
slowly in the first test. 
their ranks in the first test, their ranks in the 


second test showed a gain of 240 points in 


naturally were made to read 


As compared with 


rank for 14 subjects and a loss of 39.5 points 
in rank for 6 subjects. 

It appears from this that interference with 
the natural rate in the ease of the fast reader 
is more disasfrous than in the case of the slow 
reader, for when these 20 fast readers are al- 
lowed to read at their natural rate they show 
a net gain of 200.5 points or ranks in quality. 
Below 


are given various coefficients of coordination 


Other correlations and comparisons: 


computed by Spearman’s “ foot-rule ” formula. 
These coefficients can be reduced to Pearson 


“3” (approx.) by multiplying by 1.5. 
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It will be noted that there is a fairly high 
correlation between reading rank and class 
standing and also with the results of ranks in 
It is significant that the 
correlation of reading quality with ranks i: 
the most difficult of the Kansas Silent Reading 
Tests We doubt 


whether this widely used test is really a good 


writing opposites. 


is quite low. are led to 


test of reading comprehension. 


Irvine Kinc 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
THE NEW YORK MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA 
TION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES 
THe first session was held in the Great Hall 
of the College of the City of New York on the 
November 15. On behalf of New 
York City an address of weleome was mad 
by Comptroller William A. Prendergast and 
President Charles W. Dabney, of the Univer 
sity of Cincinnati, responded for the associa 


evening ol 


tion. Addresses were then made by Dr. Sidney 
Kk. Mezes, president of the College of the City 
of New York, and president of the Association 
of Urban and Mr. Mortimer L. 
Schiff, who made the address on “ Educational 
which is printed above. 

out the 
magnitude and complexity of the educational 
New York 


school population. He said this problem chal- 


Universities; 


Preparedness ” 


Comptroller Prendergast pointed 


problem of with its one million 
lenged the best and the ablest educators in th« 
country and offered it as a central question 
for the convention now in session. He referred 
to the fact that the school fre- 


quently criticized for not developing a useful 


system was 
product in a commercial sense as it should; 
that pupils were sent forth not well enough 
equipped industrially to fight the great battle 
of life. 

President Dabney spoke of the need of in- 
telligent citizens and experts in the success- 


He said: 


Orig 


ful management of municipalities. 


The age of the city has arrived for us. 
inally a federation of colonies, then a union of 


states, America is fast becoming a republic of 
Except for local governmental purposes, 


cities. 
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